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Development from Within 


The United States cannot “export” economic develop- 
ment to the underdeveloped areas of the world in its Point 
Four and other aid programs except in a very limited 
sense, says a report, Approaches to Economic Develop- 
ment, issued by The Twentieth Century Fund (New 
York, 1955. $5.00). 

Stressing the fact that a desire for economic advance- 
ment and a willingness to work to achieve it must exist in 
the underdeveloped areas themselves, the new study as- 
serts that “only in a very limited and comparatively tri- 
fling sense can economic development be ‘imported.’ In 
nearly all its important essentials it must be generated 
from within. A people whose standard of living is not 
above its level of living is not likely to achieve much ma- 
terial progress. There must be a desire for economic 
progress, coupled with a determination to achieve it.” 

Given these essentials, advancement is possible, say the 
authors, Norman S. Buchanan and Howard S. Ellis, both 
of whom are professors of economics at the University 
of California, Berkeley. They write: “Among the rea- 
sons for believing that the average level of material wel- 
fare in the underdeveloped areas can be greatly improved 
is that two centuries ago, or more recently in many cases, 
consumption and material well-being in the now developed 
countries were little better than they are in most under- 
developed areas today. Although such comparisons are 
treacherous, accounts of life in seventeenth- or early 
eighteenth-century Europe portray the people as living 
under conditions remarkably similar to those now found 
in many underdeveloped areas. These societies, however, 
subsequently developed and progressed sufficiently to pro- 
vide a vastly improved material welfare.” 

Examining what happened in other parts of the world 
the authors say: “Just why, in the now underdeveloped 
countries the basic factors that elsewhere have made for 
a rise in total output have operated with so little force, 
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or why birth rates have not appreciably declined, must 
presumably be explained by the dominant socio-cultural 
values, with their accompanying institutions, that still pre- 
dominate in those countries. Why Indian or Arabic 
mathematicians, for example, have so rarely applied their 
talents toward raising the material well-being of their own 
people; why entrepreneurs are scarce in the underdevel- 
oped countries ; or why productive real capital formation 
has been so trifling—all such questions seem answerable 
only in terms of the value scales that guide and motivate 
people in those societies. 

“If this is true, merely providing more capital equip- 
ment from abroad or demonstrating superior techniques 
of production will not create an environment from which 
innovations are bound to appear, or in which the entrepre- 
neurial spirit and point of view are certain to flourish....” 

How, then, can the United States and other nations 
most effectively help to stimulate those attitudes and con- 
ditions which will give impetus to economic development ? 
The creation of an expanding system of international 
trade based on comparative prices and profits is the most 
basic way, the authors assert. The effects of a flourishing 
foreign trade on the internal life of a country in them- 
selves help to bring about economic development. 

“Trade by its very nature,” it is stated, brings in “new 
products, new techniques, new ways of doing things and 
new points of view... . Trade disrupts traditional relations 
between products and productive factors because it intro- 
duces new outlets for products, and hence new demands 
for productive factors. But, equally important, the econ- 
omy is no longer insulated from ideas and techniques that 
are common currency in the outside world.” 

In short, “the chief barriers to economic development 
in a dynamic sense appear to be a cultural environment 
that is inhospitable to change; that lacks entrepreneure ; 
that does not generate innovations from within or bor- 
row them from without; and that makes use of far too 
little specialization for high productivity. An effective 
way to overcome these difficulties is to increase the flow 
of domestic trade because it will force new value relations, 
new patterns of resource use, greater specialization and 
efficiency in production, more commercialization of pro- 
duction and other important changes. To promote internal 
trade a country needs to link its economic life to the world 
market.” 


Issues in Foreign Policy 


Ideals and Self-Interest in America’s Foreign Relations, 
by Robert Osgood, is a book containing a somewhat tech- 
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nical study, bearing the subtitle, “The Great Transforma- 
tion of the Twentieth Century” (Chicago, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1954. $6.50). ; 
The shift described has to do with the trend from a rela- 
tive indifference on the part of the United States toward 
foreign affairs to that of a fully conscious world power. 

Dr. Osgood believes that “the chief source of this re- 
cent national awakening to the dependence of America’s 
welfare upon events abroad has been the mounting fear 
since the beginning of World War II that the maintenance 
of America’s democratic institutions and the preservation 
of America’s territorial integrity are seriously threatened 
by the restless surge of aggressive and anti-democratic 
powers outside the Western Hempisphere.”’ 

Granted this condition of insecurity, Dr. Osgood traces 
the development of foreign policy in the United States 
since 1898. He examines the roles of both the idealists 
and the realists. The struggles between the two have col- 
ored many public controversies: aggressive egoism has 
alternated with disillusion and guilt as the American peo- 
ple have learned to accept their international responsibili- 
ties. 

Recognizing varied and mingled motivations, Dr. Os- 
good declares toward the end of the book: ‘America’s 
devotion to ideals transcending its own interests has, in 
spite of self-righteousness and erratic fluctuations in moral 
enthusiasm, remained the substance of a strong and pro- 
found popular conscience.” Our sense of mission as a 
people has “lost much of its youthful buoyance, but, on 
the other hand, it has gained a certain soberness and hu- 
mility, which enhance its stability.” 


Belgian Priest on Church and State 


A statement on church-state relations, emphasizing the 
function of the Christian layman, written by Father Au- 
gustin Léonard, of Belgium, appeared in Cross Currents, 
New York, winter issue. 

_ “The Church,” he writes, “. . . gives supernatural tes- 
timony which is re-echoed implicitly and indirectly in po- 
litical life but is not obvious in political decisions proper. 
The Church ignores the question whether a constitutional 
king is to be preferred to a president of a republic, whether 
the English party system is to be preferred to the Ameri- 
can; it declares legitimate a resistance against an unjust 
invader but does not itself give the signal for mobilization. 

“The layman, on the contrary, can and should show po- 
litical activity ; it is through the political decisions, those 
of temporal affairs, that he takes acting in a Christian 
spirit, not just happening to be a Christian, that grace will 
reach out to the natural law—always threatened, always 
wavering—and that the state can build up a human civili- 
zation ready to go beyond the mere minimum grant of 
freedom of faith. In this sphere the action of the layman 
is controlled by political exigencies which have priority in 
the relative and passing order of the secular destiny ; his 
action can err because it is groping and because he does 
not know all the facts. 

“If the layman had only the duty of professing his 
faith so as to give a ‘general orientation’ to politics, if he 
did not have concern for direct impact on secular reality 
and for its transformation according to its own laws of 
development, the secular world would lose its only chance, 
not only of being sanctified, but of succeeding on the hu- 
man level, since it can only maintain its purpose if re- 
demption reach it. 

“On the other hand, if the secular destiny of the state 
is not respected, if human endeavor is not loved for its 


own sake, the layman is reduced to making civic power a 
tool of the Church. It would be opening wide the door 
to clericalism to give the state the mandate of being an 
analogue of the Kingdom of God, without specifying that 
it can only be that by respect for its proper end. The 
abuses of a Christendom ‘of the two-edged sword’ were 
born of the will to make the empire a symbol and a pre- 
view of the Kingdom of God. 

“Paradoxical as it may seem, the state can be saved only 
if Christian laymen reconcile in themselves the double fi- 
delity of believer and citizen, the man of the Church and 
the man of the state. And, the state can be saved only in 
as much as each loyalty remains distinct. Sacral politics, 
or theocracy, on the contrary, tends always to the iden- 
tification of the two, to defining the citizen by his visible 
membership in the Church or the believer by his allegiance 
to the state; it ends disastrously in nationalizing the spir- 
itual or spiritualizing nationalism. 

“The ‘Christian State’ is not one that guarantees the 
Church a privileged material position by means of a legal 
decision without any religious import ; it is the one where 
Redemption exercises its healing and directive influence 
through laymen, whether labeled Christians or not, who 
work on the political structure and Christianize it, not just 
‘decoratively’ but ‘vitally and realistically.’ 

“The historical development of laicization, if it is the 
cause of keen-cut distinction between Church and state, 
may be, providentially, the opportunity for a less super- 
ficially apparent but more vital and fruitful union of the 
two through the mediation of Christian subjects. For, 
according to the dictum of psychology, differentiation of 
functions is the condition for their more harmonious in- 
tegration within the person. In fact, the states of the 
ancien régime often camouflaged their absolutism behind 
a Christian facade—Bossuet drawing from Scripture the 
doctrine of absolute monarchy—perpetrating not a few 
crimes against the Christian spirit by their failure to pro- 
mote justice, liberty and elementary equity for all men. In 
a democracy vitally motivated by the Gospel, the state 
should help the Church to assure it its spiritual mission, 
but not give it a materially privileged position nor lend 
it the support of civil constraint —- dangerous benefits 
which often have for their end the enslavement of the 
Church and result in hampering its spiritual activity.” 


Small Tools Laboratory 


A small tools laboratory is being established at Wil- 
mington College, Wilmington, Ohio, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Society for Social Responsibility in Science 
and the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations. The purpose is to develop materials and produc- 
tion techniques for the local manufacture of small tools 
in the “newly developing countries.” The F.A.O. has been 
encouraging endeavors of this sort. Wilmington College 
welcomes inquiries from engineers interested in working 
with the laboratory. Persons interested should address 
Samuel D. Marble, president of Wilmington College, Wil- 
mington, Ohio. (The American Friend, Richmond, Ind., 
January 13, 1955.) 


The Sociology of Cooperation 


A report of the discussions of the first general assem- 
bly of the International Council for Research in the 
Sociology of Cooperation, held at Paris, September, 1954, 
appeared in the periodical Cooperative Living, Fall 1954, 
published at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Among 28 participants 
from various nations were Henrik F. Infield, editor of 
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Cooperative Living, and Pastor Schwartzentruber of the 
Canadian Mennonite Churches. Most of the others at- 


tending were representatives of various European coop- 


eratives, social service agencies, and organizations for re- 
lief and mutual aid. 

The purpose of the meeting was “to establish personal 
contacts,” to set up a framework of organization, and to 
decide on activities. It was reported that an international 
library on the sociology of cooperation had been estab- 
lished at the Bureau of Cooperative Studies, Paris. The 
assembly also decided to establish an “international cen- 
ter of operation,” probably in Switzerland. Consideration 
is being given to locating this center at the Albert Schweit- 
zer College, Churwalden, near Zurich. It is expected that 
the next session of the Assembly, at a date still to be de- 
cided, will be held either in Geneva or in Tel-Aviv. 


Cooperative Farms in Saskatchewan 


There were 27 cooperative farms in Saskatchewan, 
Canada, in 1952, with 263 members, compared with six in 
1947, with 65 members, it is reported by J. T. Phelan, 
acting director of the provincial Department of Coopera- 
tion and Cooperative Development, Regina, in Coopera- 
tive Living, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Fall 1954. 

“A cooperative farm is an organization set up by a 
number of people who intend to carry on all farming op- 
erations together. The members, as a group, set a value 
on the pooled land, livestock, and equipment. The indi- 
vidual receives shares or loan capital credits for his part 
of the contribution, which may also be made in money. 

“On a cooperative farm the members provide the labor. 
The net earnings are distributed as wages and bonuses. 
They are allocated in proportion to the time the member 
worked on the farm during the year. 

“Several of the cooperative farms have been organized 
by groups of established farmers. Others, by family 
groups and by groups of veterans. Groups have also 
farmed on leased Crown Land, recently opened for settle- 
ment in the North-Eastern part of the Province.” 

One of the big issues has to do with management. On 
some cooperative farms a committee is elected to carry 
out policies and programs. Others elect a chairman. Often 
a manager is elected. 


“Study of Fear” 


Robert M. Hutchins, president of The Fund for the 
Republic, New York, has announced that the Fund will 
undertake a study of fear among teachers in American 
colleges and high schools. The study will be directed by 
Paul Lazarsfeld, chairman of the department of sociology 
of Columbia University, assisted by Louis Harris, a part- 
ner of Elmo Roper and Associates. 

The study will seek a definite answer to the much-de- 
bated question of whether or not American teachers are 
fearful and unable to do their best work because of their 
apprehensions. 

The study will assess the degree of fear among teachers 
in such areas as the handling of controversial subjects in 
the classroom, their relationships with students, fellow- 
teachers and administrative superiors, their feeling about 
expressing unpopular opinions in professional publica- 
tions, their willingness to take part in extra-curricular 
and community affairs, and the influence of tenure on 
academic freedom. 

The directors of the project will begin with a question- 
naire-and-interview survey of 2,000 social science profes- 
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sors in 100 to 150 colleges and universities throughout the 
country, and 1,000 department heads, deans, presidents 
and trustees of the same institutions. The results of the 
interviews will be coded, tabulated and analyzed for pub- 
lication. Mr. Lazarsfeld and Mr. Harris are planning the 
sample to reflect the situation accurately in each institu- 
tion studied as well as nationally. They will also be able 
to analyze the results according to type, size and location 
of the colleges involved. 

Details of the study among high school teachers are still 
being worked out. It is expected that this project will get 
under way in the late spring. 

The Fund for the Republic is an independent non-profit 
corporation established to promote the principles set forth 
in the Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, and 


the Bill of Rights. 


“Commonweal” Defends the Liberals 


“Virtue is always elusive, and no party can claim it ex- 
clusively,” reads an editorial in Commonweal, New York, 
January 14, 1955, in the course of a consideration of con- 
servative critics of liberalism. The editors note that cer- 
tain writers, including Russell Kirk, write obituaries of 
liberalism, indeed, dismiss “the liberals, and all their 
works, along with the nineteenth century liberal dream.” 

“Are they [the liberals] really discredited, and can any 
decent world be maintained without their help? We doubt 
it... . It is a question of the choice of comrades. . . . 
And here, we think, much can be said to the liberals’ 
credit, whatever one thinks of their philosophical short- 
comings, and much can be advanced against the record 
of those who now disparage them.” 

The Roman Catholic laymen who edit the journal con- 
clude: 

“To belabor liberals because their historic dream has 
ended is really to belabor nothing. Few men have believed 
in that dream for a long time now—including most lib- 
erals. It is easy to discredit something that is dead, and 
the myths of ‘progress’ and human perfectibility have 
been quite thoroughly dead for some time now. What is 
difficult is to supply an adequate world-view to support 
those aspirations towards practical justice which liberal- 
ism has stood for. 

“Tn how many of the great practical struggles of the past 
twenty years would one wish to have opposed the ‘liberals’ ? 
In some struggles, obviously, yes, but in politics all one can 
do is weigh demerits against merits, and from the social 
legislation of the thirties on through the war against Hitler 
down to effective opposition to Soviet imperialism since 
1947 it is, almost overwhelmingly, the ‘liberal’ side a man 
can be proud to have been on. The record of American 
conservatism, on the other hand, on questions ranging from 
public housing to foreign aid, is not something of which 
the new-conservatives can boast. Conservatism has been, 
in recent decades, a largely negative force in American life, 
and in the support it has given to a radical demagogue like 
Senator McCarthy it has betrayed its own vocation. 

“Tt thus seems too early to think of American liberalism 
as discredited or dead. Its early dreams are finished, but 
that may prepare it for maturity. Until the new-conserva- 
tives can offer something better in its place, however, our 
task should be to redeem liberalism’s works by supplying 
it with that adequate view of man and his destiny which 
it now lacks. For the myth may be ended, but the practi- 
cal challenges remain—and for a long time to come they 
are likely to be challenges which only a “liberal” approach 
can adequately meet in a world that still seeks after justice.” 
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a A Church Report on Segregation 


The National Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church (281 Fourth Ave., New York 10) has issued a 
publication, Just, Right, and Necessary (price 25 cents), 
on the Supreme Court's decision on segregation. It sum- 
marizes the reaction to the decision of many groups— 
political leaders, school authorities, civic and welfare agen- 
cies, public opinion as reflected in letters to the press and 
in newspaper editorials, and church pronouncements. 

The National Council adopted at its meeting in Decem- 
ber, 1954, A Statement of Guiding Principles for diocesan 
and local church use. The conclusion was reached that the 
Court’s decision was “just, right, and necessary.” The re- 
sponsibility of “leaders of all races,” churchmen, parents, 
parish churches, and missions is stated. Much of this sec- 
tion is taken in substance from a statement by the Depart- 
ment of Christian Social Relations of the Diocese of Mis- 
sissippi. 


Data on Mental Illness 


A summary of information on mental illness has been 
compiled and circulated by the National Association for 
Mental Health, New York. The following paragraphs are 
from the statement issued: 

There are nearly 750,000 people in the United States un- 
der the care of mental hospitals. This is more than half the 
number of patients in all hospitals for all diseases in the 
entire country. More than 250,000 new patients are ad- 
mitted to mental hospitals each year. During the past year 
some 2,500,000 men, women and children were treated for 
some form of mental disorder, in mental hospitals, at psy- 
chiatric clinics, or in the offices of private psychiatrists. Of 
the 19,000,000 persons who went to general hospitals last 
year for treatment, at least 5,000,000 are estimated to have 
been suffering from some mental disturbance as well. More 
than half the patients in mental hospitals are suffering 
from schizophrenia. This means that more than one-fourth 
of all hospital beds are occupied by patients with schizo- 
phrenia. 

At the present time, about 45 per cent of the patients 
admitted to a state mental hospital are discharged as im- 
proved. (Nearly 90 per cent of all hospitalized mental 
patients are in state mental hospitals.) In a few well- 
equipped and well-staffed mental hospitals, where patients 
are given the latest treatment, as many as 70 per cent 
improve. In the few mental hospitals which specialize in 
intensive treatment of selected cases, improvement rates 
have been as high as 85 per cent. 

The majority of the nation’s mental patients are given 
no more than custody in overcrowded, understaffed, under- 
equipped institutions, which are unable to give more than 
minimal care to most of their patients. Very few mental 
patients are given the thorough and intensive treatment 
which greatly increases their chances for improvement. 
Three-fourths of our mental hospitals suffer from severe 
overcrowding. This means far more than mere physical 
discomfort. Such conditions effectively reduce the chances 
of recovery and even aggravate the disease in many 
patients. Nearly all mental hospitals are grossly under- 
staffed, with the result that patients are deprived of 
modern psychiatric treatment that would help them get 
well. The average state mental hospital has only about 6 
doctors for every 10 it needs—3 registered nurses for 
every 10 it needs—3 social workers for every 10 it needs 
—2 clinical psychologists for every 10 it needs. 

Mental health clinics which provide psychiatric treat- 


ment for people with less severe mental disorders have 
been able to help the great majority of their patients to 


resume healthy, useful lives. But clinic treatment is avail- . 


able to relatively few. There are only about 600 full-time 
clinics in the entire country. An additional 600 part-time 
clinics give service only about one or two days a week, on 
the average. Almost all mental health clinics have waiting 
lists of from three months to a year. Most of the existing 
clinics are concentrated in a few large cities. The large 
majority of the states have little or no clinic service at all. 

Twenty-five vears ago most mental illness was con- 
sidered almost hopeless. Since then considerable research 
has been carried on, and as a result, new methods for 
treating many of the mental illnesses have been discovered, 
and tens of thousands of patients are now being treated 
successfully each year. Research with new drugs opens up 
promises of recovery in cases of mental illness which are 
not yielding to present treatment. 

Research on childhood emotional development has made 
many significant disclosures related to the prevention of 
mental disorders and to the correction of emotional dis- 
turbances in childhood. These disclosures are being applied 
successfully in child guidance clinics, school guidance 
programs and counselling services. 

It cost U. S. taxpayers more than $1,000,000,000 in 
1954 to care for mental patients, or about $3,000,000 every 
day of the year. The financial burden of private treatment 
for serious mental illness is usually too great for any one 
individual or family. Only 4 per cent of hospitalized men- 
tal patients are in private hospitals ; 96 per cent of patients 
are in public hospitals (federal, state, county and city). 
Thus, most of the financial burden for care and treatment 
of the mentally ill falls on the taxpayers. 


Democracy in Housing 


“Under Quaker Leadership, Democracy in Housing,” is 
the slogan of a development, Concord Park Homes, Tre- 
vose, Bucks County, Pa. The project is providing 140 
homes on a 50 acre tract, and Negro and white families 
have started moving into the houses. It was planned by 
a group of Friends, led by George Otto and Morris Mil- 
gram. The project became a reality when 65 persons, 
mostly Friends, invested a total of $150,000. It has been 
described as the first inter-racial housing project in the 
county. It is located near the Fairless Works of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, Morrisville. It is also in a district 
where, it is reported, other housing projects will not sell 
property to Negroes and other members of minority races. 

The houses are the popular “ranch type,” on lots of 
about a quarter acre each. The “basic house” costs 
$11,990, and the average monthly carrying charges are 


$74.36. 
Modern Poets 


“We are living in an age quite remarkable for its various 
abundance of poetic talents,” it is stated in the leading 
article in The Times Literary Supplement, London, Feb- 
ruary 4, 1955. 

“Great poets are always scarce, but we have an excep- 
tional number of good poets. ... 

“What gives very different poets of our age something 
like a common tone... is anxiety and the human re- 
sponse to it. Out of doubt, confusion, uncertainty, out of 
human responsibility in the midst of these, poetry can be 
made.” 
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